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engaged constantly in effective and progressive work for the prevention
of disease in industry. It numbers on its staff men and women who are
among the greatest living authorities on different aspects of industrial
hygiene and toxicology. Their profound store of knowledge, constant
helpfulness, and unfailing courtesy are not always fully appreciated by
industry. Apart from the medical services of the state it is important
that medical practitioners should possess the special knowledge and
training enabling them to advise the employer how his industry may be
carried out in safety. At present, with a few exceptions, it is only the
Medical Inspectors of Factories who have this knowledge. No doubt
with the growth of this branch of preventive medicine more members
of the medical profession will make themselves competent in this
interesting work.

The work of the industrial practitioner consists of medical supervision,
preventive medicine, and public health within the confines of an industry.
His aim is to safeguard the health of the employee and to minimize
time lost from work because of sickness or accident. Though one of
his functions is treatment, he is mainly employed in an advisory and a
preventive capacity. Working in co-operation with managers, workers,
engineers, chemists, and architects he has to discover faults in the
working environment and devise remedies for them. One of his most
interesting duties is to bring into the effective service of industry the
discoveries of the research worker.

2.-PREVENTION OF DISEASE IN INDUSTRY
The principles underlying the prevention of disease in industry can be
summarized under fifteen headings.
(i) Protection of the workman by law
In Great Britain the number of diseases notifiable under the Factory Notification
Act (1937) and the Shops Acts and subject to compensation under the
Workmen's Compensation Acts (see p. 136) indicates the existence of
an alert and enlightened legislature. From 1878 onwards, provisions were
made to control dangerous trades by so-called special rules of the
Home Office. The early knowledge of industrial diseases was obtained
by placing an obligation on the medical practitioner and employer to
notify them to the Chief Inspector of Factories. Between 1896 and 1927
anthrax, toxic jaundice, epitheliomatous ulceration, chrome ulceration,
chronic benzene poisoning, and poisoning by lead, phosphorus, arsenic,
mercury, carbon disulphide, and aniline were made notifiable. The
scope of the Workmen's Compensation Acts is wider than that of
the Factory Acts as they are intended to cover all cases of sickness
of strictly occupational origin, the individual being considered and
not merely the conditions under which he works. There are now
some thirty-eight scheduled diseases, of which the diseases of miners
and dermatitis alone constitute more than 90 per cent of the cases
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